


Lutheran 


Who are the Lutherans? 


Lutherans take their name from Martin Luther, an 
Augustinian monk and theologian in 16th century Germany. 
Luther was one of the most influential reformers of the 
western church, and his insights continue to challenge the 
church today. 





He believed that the church was ignoring or contradicting important 
teachings of Christ. Because his convictions were deeply felt, in 1517 he 
published 95 theses for discussion and debate within the church. His aim 
was to reform the church so that Christ’s gospel was restored to the central 
position in the church’s life and teaching. 


Luther did not want to leave the church, but the church’s leadership 
regarded his views as disturbing and dangerous. In 1520 he was 
excommunicated, but he continued to proclaim his views in his preaching, 
teaching and writing. He was supported by a growing number of people, 
including many clergy and secular rulers. In a short time large areas of 
Germany became ‘Lutheran’, and Lutheranism took root in other countries. 


Where are Lutherans today? 


The Lutheran Church is one of the largest churches in the world, 
developing first in Germany, Scandinavia and the Baltic countries, and 
now comprising some 65 to 70 million members in all regions of the world, 
including Britain. 


When did Lutherans come to Britain? 


Lutherans have had congregations in England since the 17th century. As 

a result of the Great Fire of London in 1666, a large number of craftsmen 
were brought to England for the urgent task of rebuilding the capital. 

A substantial number came from Hamburg and were Lutherans. Despite 
the Conventicle Act of 1664 prohibiting public worship not according to 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, Lutherans were 
allowed to meet for worship in the 1660s, using their own rites. The idea of 
establishing a Lutheran congregation in London developed at this time. 


Gerhard Martens was the first Lutheran pastor in Britain. He arrived from 
Germany in 1668 and worked under the supervision of the King of Sweden. 
He first conducted worship in Covent Garden and at the Swedish legation, 
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The need for a church building, 
however, became pressing. In the 
year 1668 a delegation of prominent 
“== Lutheran merchants and diplomats, 
zi including Sir John Barckman 
sota a ih Leijonberg, the Swedish ambassador, 

- Esame ee I approached King Charles II to ask for 

BEE IRE E help. In a letter dated 17th June 1669, 
THE ROYAL CHARTER OF CHARLES II the king instructed the Attorney and 
Solicitor General to prepare a Charter granting to the Lutheran community 
the site of the burned-out church of Holy Trinity the Less, near today’s 
Mansion House underground station. 


In the king’s Charter of 1672, permission was given for Lutherans, referred 
to as followers of the Augustan confession, to ‘found erect and build a 
Temple or holy house in and upon the said soyle land or ground, and 

from time to time and at all times hereafter, permit all companions of the 
Augustan profession, of what nation soever professing the same faith & 
religion, and the same sacred rites to use and enjoy the said Temple... and 
there to meet together, and there to celebrate the interpretation of the holy 
Gospell, the administration of the Sacraments, and to perform the other 
rites and Ecclesiastical matters of their religion according to the custom 
received amongst them... without any manner of impediment to be made’. 


Even before the Charter received the royal signature on September 13, 1672, 
the congregation had bought a ‘pastorage’ and received as a gift a beautiful 
set of communion vessels, still in use today. The foundation stone was laid on 
21st November 1672 and the completed building was dedicated on Advent 
Sunday 1673. 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church became the spiritual 
home of all ‘companions of the Augustan profession’ 
living in and around London, though the privileges 
extended to them were explicitly withheld from 

the king’s English subjects, who were deemed to be 
members of the Church of England. The 17th century 
building no longer exists, but the work started by the 
congregation continues today in Hamburg Lutheran 
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Are there other Lutheran congregations in Britain? 


By the end of the 17th century, two further congregations, one German and 
one Scandinavian, had been established. In the 18th and 19th centuries 
further German and Nordic congregations were started in Britain. Several 
influxes of immigrants from Europe brought Lutherans to Britain in the 
20th century. During and after World War II, many German, Baltic and 
Eastern European refugees came, bringing with them distinct varieties of 
Lutheranism. 


In recent years, the number of Lutherans in 
Britain has been augmented by the opening 
of borders within the European Union, 

as well as the arrival of many Africans, 
particularly from East Africa and the Horn. 
Now there are Lutheran parishes and 
congregations in all parts of the country 
and Lutheran worship is conducted in 

a wide range of languages in Britain, 
reflecting Lutheranism’s international 
character — Amharic, Cantonese, Danish, 
English, Estonian, Faroese, Finnish, 
German, Hungarian, Icelandic, Latvian, 
Mandarin, Norwegian, Oromo, Polish, 
Swahili, Swedish and Tigrinya. Taking these 
nationalities together, there are more than 
100,000 Lutherans in Britain, mainly from iinet gema et pa g 

the Nordic countries. a THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH IN LONDON 
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What do Lutherans believe? 


Lutheran churches profess that the Holy Scriptures are the source and norm 
of their doctrine and life. They proclaim the historic, ecumenical creeds of 
the church — the Apostles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian — which say that 
God is a Trinity who creates, saves and sustains us. What Lutheran churches 
everywhere believe and profess is explained in detail in several confessional 
writings dating from the 16th century, which they see as pure expositions of 
God’s Word. The most fundamental of these are the Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Small Catechism. These theological confessions, rather than 
particular forms of worship or organisation, are the unifying principle for 
Lutherans and the focus of their identity. 


Lutherans especially emphasise 
that God offers his eternal love 
to humans as a gift — it is not 
something that we can earn by 
what we do. In Christ, God has 
shown that he accepts us as we 
are, with our many failings. By 
placing our trust in this gracious 
promise of God, given in Christ, 
we are brought into a right 
relationship with God. Lutherans 
sum this up by saying that we are 
justified by grace, through faith. Such faith empowers us to express love to 
our neighbours freely — not in an effort to win God's salvation, but in thanks 
and praise to the God who loves us unconditionally and eternally. 
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How do Lutherans worship? 


Lutheran services have developed over the centuries in many different 
cultures and countries, so there are variations in expressions and styles of 
worship, which are reflected in Lutheran worship in Britain. 


Generally, Lutheran services are in the ‘catholic’ tradition, following ancient 
liturgies and observing historic usage. Some congregations, however, offer a 
simpler style of worship. Crucifixes, candles and religious art are common. 
In many churches the priests or pastors (Lutherans use both terms) wear 
traditional vestments, such as albs, stoles and chasubles. In other churches a 
black robe and ruff or bands are worn, often with a pectoral cross. 


Church buildings can be very ornate or rather simple, but always with the 
altar, pulpit and font as the main features. Differences in worship style or 
dress do not imply differences in theology or belief for Lutherans; often they 
have arisen for reasons of history or culture. 


In common with many other churches, Lutheran congregations in Britain 
have been influenced in recent decades by liturgical and spiritual renewal 
movements in their home churches. Generally, the laity are more involved 
in leading worship, which had been led only by the pastor. The language of 
services has been updated and musical settings and hymns offer many more 
styles and possibilities. There has also been a renewed interest in some older 
practices that had been largely ignored, such as private confession, prayer 
candles, particular liturgies, including prayers for healing, and pilgrimages. 
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What do Lutherans think about music in church? 


Martin Luther extolled 
music as a ‘precious 
gift of God’, and said 
that music had been 
bestowed on humanity 
‘to remind them that 
they are created to 
praise and magnify the 
Lord’. Certainly from 
Luther’s time onwards, 
music has always been 
an important part of 
Lutheran worship. The 
liturgies are often sung by the clergy and the congregation — it can happen 
that the sermon is virtually the only part of the service that is not sung. 





ORCHESTRAAT BACH VESPERS 


Hymns and instrumental music are common. Many traditional Lutheran 
hymns are unfamiliar to most Christians in Britain, while others have 
entered the mainstream of British hymnody. Some of the older hymns 
are long and didactic, as they aimed at both beautifying the worship and 
instructing the congregation. 


The musical aspect of Lutheran spirituality has given rise to much church 
music within Lutheranism. There have been many great Lutheran 
composers who wrote prolifically for their churches, such as Bach and 
Mendelssohn, who still feature strengly in much Lutheran worship. 


Music remains a vital part of Lutheran worship today. Because the Lutheran 
Church has been international from its very inception, no one tradition of 
music dominates, although the older German hymns many composes by 
Martin Luther himself) are o % 

still often sung and enjoyed in 
Lutheran worship in many 
countries. New hymns and 
liturgical settings are being 
written in idioms as different 
as traditional African music, 
jazz and modern plainchant, 
reflecting the diverse nature 
of the worldwide church. 





A LUTHERAN CHURCH CHOIR 


Why do Lutherans call themselves ‘evangelical’? 


The word ‘evangelical’ is often 
part of the official name of 
particular Lutheran churches 
throughout the world — such 
as the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Finland, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Hanover, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Tanzania, 
the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America, and there 
are Many more examples. 


The proclamation of the Word 
of God is fundamental to 
Lutheran worship and church 
life. The word ‘evangelical’ 
means ‘proclaiming the Gospel’. Lutherans call themselves evangelical 
because the good news of God's gift of love and acceptance through Christ 
is at the centre of their proclamation. For Lutherans the word ‘evangelical’ 
does not imply a particular worship style or piety or organisational structure 
or a literalistic interpretation of scripture, but stresses that mercy, forgiveness 
and love are at the heart of all Christian proclamation. 





A CHRISTMAS SERMON 


All Lutherans would call themselves ‘evangelical’ in this sense, and it 
sometimes surprises other Christians to discover that these ‘evangelicals’ 
might wear ornate vestments, make the sign of the cross and refer to Holy 
Communion as the Mass. 


Do Lutherans ordain women? 


The majority of Lutheran churches ordain women as 
priests but about one-third do not. Those churches that 

do not ordain women believe that there are theological 
grounds for limiting ordination to men, though most 
continue to study and discuss the issue. In recent years a 
number of Lutheran churches have changed their position 
and allowed the ordination of women. In many churches 
that do not ordain women, other forms of ministry are 
open to women as well as men, such as diaconal work. 





What about the Sacraments? 


‘Evangelical’ proclamation happens in 
all aspects of Lutheran worship - hymns, 
liturgy, readings and the sermon. 

The sacraments are also evangelical 
proclamation because they visibly 
express God’s love and convey his grace. 
Lutherans hold, as did Martin Luther, 
that there are two sacraments: Holy 
Baptism and Holy Communion. BAPTISM OF AN INFANT 





Lutherans administer baptism to infants and adults, believing that through it 
God unites us with Christ in his death and resurrection, makes us members 
of his one Church and gives us new life in his Spirit. These benefits are 
God's work in us, his gifts, and do not depend upon our efforts or attitude. 


Lutherans celebrate Holy Communion regularly, believing that the true body 
and blood of Christ are really present, distributed and received under the 
forms of bread and wine, for the forgiveness of sins and spiritual nourishment. 
Traditionally, the communicants receive the wine from a shared chalice, 
though individual cups have been used in some places. The bread is usually a 
wafer put into the hand or placed onto the communicant’s tongue. In some 
Lutheran Churches intinction (bread dipped in wine) is gaining favour. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOLY COMMUNION CLERGY RECEIVING HOLY COMMUNION AFTER DISTRIBUTION 
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How is the church organised? 
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regarded by Lutherans as 
essential for the life of the 
Church. In considering how to 
organise themselves, Lutheran 
churches are free to be 
pragmatic. They may organise 

| themselves in a range of ways 
CONSECRATION OF A LUTHERAN BISHOP IN LONDON (with Or without any formal 
links to the state) to carry out their mission, adopting forms that suit their 
particular historical and cultural circumstances. 





Some Lutheran churches have maintained the “historic episcopacy’ (an 
unbroken chain of bishops from the early days of the church), others have 
not. Although many have bishops or archbishops as their senior pastors and 
administrators, others elect presidents, who may be laypersons, for set terms 
of office. In some churches the local congregation has a very strong voice, in 
others authority is more centralised. Most Lutherans have synods or church 
assemblies that play an important role in the election of bishops and other 
church leaders, and in approving church policies and programmes. 


How do Lutherans relate to other Christians? 


On the global level, the Lutheran Chureh has been engaged in productive 
discussions for many years with the Roman Catholic Church. These have 
helped the two churches to deepen their understanding and appreciation 
of each other. On 31st October 1999 the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Lutheran World Federation signed a historic agreement confirming their 
shared understanding of the doctrine of justification (the basis of God's 
acceptance of us), which had been a major stumbling-block to restoring the 
unity broken in the 16th century with the birth of the Lutheran Church. 


The Meissen Declaration, signed in 1991, makes provision for cooperation 
between Lutheran and other member churches of the EKD (German 
Evangelical Church) and the Church of England. Nordic and Baltic 
Lutheran churches entered into a new relationship with the Anglican 
churches of Britain and Ireland in 1996 through the Porvoo Agreement, 
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which established full communion, 
and made possible the exchange 
of priests. Lutheran and Anglican 
churches in certain other parts 

of the world (such as Canada and 
the USA) have also established full 
communion, In some countries 
Lutheran churches have close 
relations with other Christian 
traditions, such as the Reformed, 
Methodists and Moravians, which 
can include inter-communion and ees See 
ministerial exchange. BRITISH GATHOLICS AND LUTHERANS ON PILGRIMAGE IN SWEDEN 





The Lutheran Council of Great Britain is a member of Churches Together 
in Britain and Ireland, the main ecumenical instrument for these islands. 
The Council is also a member of Churches Together in England and 

has observer status in CYTON, the ecumenical body for Wales. Through 
these relationships and in many other ways Lutherans strive for reconciled 
diversity in the one body of Christ. 


The Lutheran Council of Great Britain 


Established in 1948, the Lutheran 
Council of Great Britain includes 
eleven national churches with 
congregations or chaplaincies in Great 
Britain. They have come together to 
express their shared Lutheran heritage 
and identity through common work in 
Britain, enriched by their cultural and 
linguistic diversity. A registered charity 
and limited company, the Lutheran 
Council of Great Britain consists of 
clergy and lay members who represent 
the churches. They elect directors who 
manage the affairs of the Council and 
employ a small staff to carry out its 





OFFICES OF THE LUTHERAN COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND INTERNATIONAL LUTHERAN STUDENT CENTRE day-to-day work. 


Each church has its own administrative structure, which may be closely 
linked to the church in its country of origin, or one of its synods or dioceses. 
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They all offer particular ministries and programmes in Britain for the 
language groups that they serve. Through the Council they have chosen to 
collaborate in several key areas: 


° Providing spiritual and material assistance to Lutheran churches and 
projects that are not self-supporting 

° Promoting fellowship and co-operation amongst Lutherans in education, 
mission and worship 

e Providing information about Lutheranism 

e Promoting Lutheran participation in ecumenical initiatives 


° Providing and managing student accommodation and chaplaincy in 
London. 


The offices of the Lutheran Council of Great Britain are in Bloomsbury, 
central London. 


Student Work 


Among the most visible programmes of the Lutheran Council of Great 
Britain are the International Lutheran Student Centre and Lutheran 
Student Chaplaincy in London. 


The centre is a home for eighty 
international postgraduate 
students. They come from every 
region of the world and represent 
many Christian traditions and 
faiths. The Lutheran student 
chaplain has pastoral responsibility 
for the residents at the centre and 
makes contact with international 
Lutheran students elsewhere in €g 
London and Britain. AT THE INTERNATIONAL LUTHERAN STUDENT CENTRE 





Outreach 


The Lutheran Council of Great Britain is closely associated with Bethphage 
Great Britain, an organisation with international Lutheran links that 
provides high quality services to persons with severe learning disabilities. 
Most of the people supported by Bethphage live in small residential care 
homes in the Midlands and a growing number receive individual support 
within family homes. Through an international alliance with other Lutheran 
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organisations in Germany, 
Norway and the USA, 
Bethphage is also helping to 
develop services in several 
other countries, including 
Latvia, Romania and Russia. 


In addition to the student 
work, social ministry and 
other forms of Christian 
service that are undertaken 
by the Lutheran Council of 
Great Britain on behalf of its affiliated churches, the individual churches 
themselves are engaged in a range of welfare activities for the national 
communities that they serve. This includes retirement homes, social centres, 
libraries, student programmes, hostel accommodation and other initiatives. 





MUSIC ON A BETHPHAGE OUTING CHILDREN’S WORK IN ROMANIA 


International links 


The Lutheran Council of Great Britain is a recognised council of the Lutheran 
World Federation — A Communion of Churches (LWF). Founded in 1947 in Lund, 
Sweden, the LWF represents about 95% of all Lutherans. There are nearly 
140 member churches in Africa, Asia, the Pacific, Europe, Latin America and 
North America. Its secretariat is in Geneva. 


The LWEF acts on behalf of its member churches in ecumenical and 
inter-faith relations, theology, humanitarian assistance, human rights, 
communication, mission and development work. ‘The LWF supports 
hundreds of projects in local churches and communities and employs more 
than 5,500 staff in relief, rehabilitation and development programmes. 


All LWF churches are in communion with one another. Each member 
church is an autonomous entity, as the word ‘federation’ implies, and 

can embrace or stand aside from statements or agreements approved by 
the LWF. At the same time, each acknowledges that ‘communion’ implies 
interdependence and solidarity in proclamation and practice. There can 

be some tension between these two aspects. LWF churches have agreed to 
‘continue exploring what it means to live in the communion that God gives, 
to receive one another’s differences as gifts and as necessary complements 
for building up the body, and to learn from each other how communion as 
Eucharist creates and nurtures communion in the rest of our shared life’. 
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Further information 


For further information about the work of the 
Lutheran Council of Great Britain, visit its web site: 
www.lutheran.org.uk 
which includes a listing of places in the UK 
where Lutheran services are conducted. 


For more information about the life of Lutheran churches 
throughout the world (including theology, development 
programmes, ecumenical relationships and other areas of 
work) visit the Lutheran World Federation web site: 
www.lutheranworld.org 
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